The Attack on the Tuileries
of his more portly father. The child held his mother's
hand and kicked the strewn leaves. Louis mopped his
brow.
"It is midsummer," he said*; "yet already the leaves
are falling."
Contemptuously silent was the queen. She could have
thought of fitter subjects than the weather. And she had
no trouble in keeping her head up, while anger flamed in
her cheeks. She was tender only with the child whose
hand she held. So the group passed within the porter's
lodge of the Assembly, never to come back to that royal
garden.
But now some one within the courtyard had fired, the
opening shots; and with it Napoleon wormed his wiry
body through chinks in the crowd, back to the Carrousel.
As he went, the first report was succeeded by others,
then quick volleys, the crisp crackle of echoes rattling
from the old houses far up and down the streets. With
difficulty he gained a position near the courtyard, facing
the main entrance. One of his stature but of less deter-
mination would have been trampled underfoot; for at
last the men of the Sections and the South had arrived.
Like a flood bursting sluice-gates, they had broken into*
the courtyard, sucking in the unarmed mob with them.
The Swiss and the few poor gentlemen and the servants
who had elected to die for the king were falling back;
now up the entrance steps, then the Grand Staircase; re-
treating, loading, firing, falling. There were splashes of
bright color on the stones, the brilliant scarlet of torn
coats, the darker crimson of pools that welled from them.
But these were soon hidden by the swirling crowd of
loafers, guttersnipes, and armed attackers that leaped
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